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READERS WRITE 


Pan America and Bolivar 
{ have been instructed and much pleas- 
ed with your article on “Pan America” 
in truth, the 


(Rev.) Feliz K. Struve 
M. E. Church, South 
Warsaw, Ky. 

In your article on “Pan America” you 
state: “Hero of Ayacucho and 200 other 
bleody battles was Simon Bolivar.” This 
error is perhaps another proof of the 
reference in the article to ignorance of 
Latin American history, or it may have 
been an oversight. In any case, in justice 
to the facts and the memory of General 
Sucre, please make a correction. 

W. Jefferson Dennis 
Tabor, la. 

[On Aug. 6, 1824, Genera) Simon Bolivar and his 
colleague, the great General Sucre, routed the Span- 
ish royalist army on the Peruvian plains of Junin. 
After the victory, Bolivar returned to Lima, leaving 
Sucre to pursue the Spaniards and wipe them out at 
Ayacucho on Dec. 9. Although the persona] triumph 
at Ayacucho was Sucre’s, Bolivar—as head of the 
army and the campaign—has always shared the glory 
and credit; so much so that the anniversary of 
Ayacucho was chosen in 1826 as the day when Bolivar 
was proclaimed Peru’s “president-for-life.”"—Ed.] 


“Lock Up Every Santa Claus...” 

In PATHFINDER of Dec. 3, I read your 
editorial “Too Many Santas,” and | cer- 
tainly approve of all you said. The only 
fault I can find is that you did not say 
enough. The belief in Santa Claus is one 
of the most beautiful teachings of child- 
hood, and to my mind the foundation of 
all religious instruction ... How do you 
expect a child to believe in Santa when 
you see half a dozen in as many blocks 
weeks before Christmas? ... I would lock 
up all Santa Clauses except the dear old 
Saint Nick himself, and keep them locked 
up for at least a year. 

W. M. Emerson 
Chelan, Wash. 
The Republican “Old Guard” 

PATHFINDER’s editorial of Dec. 19 
(“A Republican Choice”) hit the nail on 
the head with a sledge-hammer when it 
said “The ‘Old Guard’ of the G. O. P. has 
not yet passed .. ~And that is bad not 
only for the Republican party but for the 
entire country.” ... Thousands of young 
workers in all parties are straining at the 
leash to infuse new life into the sluggish 
and moth-eaten methods of the “Old 
Guard” 


Detroit, Mich. 


Alex McGill 


. * + 


...I1do not see where you have any 
business telling the Republican party what 
is or is not good for it. History tells us 
that the Republican party has been in al- 
most continuous power since the Civil war 
and during that period, under conserva- 
tive leadership, we have made progress 
that has been the envy and marvel of the 
civilized world. That period ended in 
71933 and since that time we have had 
liberal theories and a static life ... You 
seem to be concerned about the selection 
of Mr. Hastings of Delaware as a member 
of the Republican Executive Committee . . . 
‘You state “The record of Hastings in the 
Senate was definitely not a progressive 
one...” While Mr. Hastings was a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Senate, definite progress 


was still the order of the day ... You 
talk as if the “Old Guard” Republican is 
some kind of poison. Personally I would 
not give one “Old Guard” Republican for 
a whole army of New Deal squirts, so far 
as the progress agd welfare of the whole 
nation is concerned ... 
H. F. Pickens 


Crooksville, O 


WPA and Private Employment 

I noticed the “Readers Write” topic ti- 
tled “Corn Pickers, Farm Labor, WPA” in 
your Nov. 26 issue, and I think I can help 
out there. I worked on the WPA in July 
and August. In September, I quit the 
WPA to work at a fruit cannery. The 
season lasted about 60 days. When I quit 
the WPA, I was told that I could return to 
its rolls if I wasn’t off for more than 90 
days in private employment. But I am 
still trying to get back on and probably 
will be for several more months. In other 
words, the reason WPA workers do not 
want to take private employment for just 
a short time is that they cannot get back 
on the WPA rolls again without going 
through a lot of red tape. I am sure WPA 
workers would be more than glad to take 
private employment when it is offered to 
them, if they could get their old WPA 
jobs back again immediately after their 
private jobs ended. 

John E. Knittle 

Olympia, Wash. 


Concerning the Refugee Problem 

Your picture on the cover of the Dec. 10 
issue was highly appropriate. It was taken 
in Spain. It shows Spaniards fleeing over 
the mountains before the advance of Rebel 
troops. While in Spain I had the opportu- 
nity of speaking to refugees from Asturias, 
Basquencia, Andalucia and Castilla Vieja. 
They were unanimous in preferring mili- 
tary service to the totalitarian life, de- 
claring in most cases that families and 
relatives had been left behind only be- 
cause of the conditions of the blockade. 
Your statement on page 9 of the same 
issue is the first I have seen in any na- 
tional publication on the subject of com- 
parative population In the two zones. 
Many have scoffed at my statements that 
the Loyalists retain a clear majority over 
the Rebels. 

Norman Hawkins 

Pierre, S§. Dak. 

The writer has spent several sleepless 
nights trying to figure out some practical 
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plan whereby millions of much nee.) 
dollars could be raised for helping ;},. 
poor and oppressed Jews of Germany })\;| 
other countries . The Internatio» al 
Committee for Refugees could issue Ref- 
ugee seals (to be sold at 1 cent each, th. 
same as Christmas seals), which wou|; 
afford an easy and convenient way f.; 
everyone to contribute. The civilize, 
countries could cooperate by selling kh. (- 
ugee seals through their respective p.;; 


Jad W. Kin, 
Belding, Mich. 
a — * 

We are now told that the tales of :)), 
“Belgian atrocities” which did much j) 
this country to create a great public sen- 
timent against Germany prior to the 
World war, were largely exaggerated. | 
am wondering if the same thing may 1) 
be true in regard to the present-day ne s- 
paper accounts of minority persecution 
in Europe? Are the démocracies using 
this issue as a weapon to stir up hatred 
against the totalitarian states? Certainly 
Germany is not above reproach, but when 
I read hysterical articles and editorials on 
her anti-Semitic program, I cannot help 
wondering if our compassion for the Jews 
does not arise more from hatred and fear 
of their oppressor than from our humani- 
tarian principles. I am wondering, in 
short, if our newspapers are presenting us 
an unbiased portrait of our Fascistic 
neighbors. 

Francis Anderse: 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

[With few exceptions, American newspapers 
presenting an admirably alert and unbiased r< 
of events abroad.—Ed.] 


Alice Bell and Psychic Research 
Your article “Alice Bell’s Mirac!: 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 3) is sure to promot 
wrong influences. The test given her was 
not a fair one and would reveal nothing 
of value...Alice Bell was in a strang 
place and strangers were present...It is 
reasonably evident that those Psychic Re- 
search representatives were not anxiou 
to see Alice Bell succeed ... You would 
hardly expect a musical soloist to produc: 
music in a band where the other in- 
struments were pitched higher or lower 
than his.” I would suggest that probably 
Alice Bell has very sensitive and sympa- 
thetic nerves which she can put to admir- 
able use if she will take proper care ol 
them. Having myself had nerves so sen- 
sitive that I could strongly feel the mo- 
tions going off from a telephone wire, | 

have sympathy for her... 
Harry W. Snell 
Newport, Me. 


No Fire at Lake Arrowhead 


In your issue of Dec. 10, you state: “Ev- 
erything at Lake Arrowhead, including 
the $750,000 Arrowhead Springs Hotel was 
left in ashes.” You are quite right abou! 
the hotel, but the fire never reached Lake 
Arrowhead, which lies northeast of the 
Springs about 10 miles and at a much 
higher elevation. The fire in this section 
was confined mostly to the brush on th: 
foothills and canyons. Very little of th: 
tall timber was damaged. 

Thomas A. Ewing 
Highland, Calif. 
* * 
. The Lake Arrowhead movie colon) 
resort was not even near the fire... 
Mrs. J. Arnold 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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elling Ret. his way to the Mediterranean and 
ctive p TH E YEAR— split Loyalist territory into two. 
W. Ki, As Mussolini honored Hitler with a 
* 20-million-dollar fete in Rome and as 
1938: Twelve Months of Tyranny and Turmoil Daladier visited London to cement a 
Jes of “democratic axis” with Chamberlain, 
aeech '¥\ WENTY years ago this week, the Schuschnigg of Austria was summoned oe Sood caemeiron deci thee Gn 
r to th world rejoiced. A new year was_ to Berchtesgaden to hear Hitler’s half- new Germany stabbornby refeniil to 
erated. | at hand, and for the first time since hysterical commands and to return . set enemy: ¢- m ag 
: : : . a . grant virtual independence to 3,300,000 
g may i 1914, it was to be a year of peace in- home to appoint a pro-Nazi cabinet. German-blooded citizens of Sudeten- 
day ne ad of war. In England, church By March, Austria’s h had struck ; iots sail ieeieall ae 
ersecution stead O . ms _ By March, Austria's hour had struck. Jand. As riots marked general elec- 
les using bells once again rang out peace On Defiantly calling a plebiscite on his tions, Nazi troops rolled toward the 
up hatred earth, good will to men. From Rome, nation’s independence, Schuschnigg Czech border, and Europe shuddered 
Certai Pope Benedict XV hailed “this solemn found himself alone. England, led by again in the grip of a war psychosis 
but when moment when a new era in the his- Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, Then Czechoslovakia thrilled the 
—. . —> pd age ing sees — reas cast her on ggg eager 0s world and confounded Hitler by fear- 
“oi a m. | second Gecac’, the dictatorships. France, with the  jessly massing 400,000 crack troops. 
; ‘ since the dawn of that “new era Chautemps cabinet crashing, was a while Europe held its breath, the Nazi 
aan fea wore to an end, the hopes of 1918 lay ship without a rudder. Soviet Russia “te io a aaa 
r humani- phar. Ay gee 938 a a Piping te war machine backed off like a puzzled 
lering, in buried under the dark realities of 1938. vy, as absorbed in another great treason _ pear before a growling terrier, and the 
senting v Where men had looked for unbroken trial. Mussolini, once the chief cham-  erjgis passed—for a time. 
Fasci peace, war raged on two sides of the hel 3: ’ : 
world. Reason and good will, once PSE ee eae Act Poy Spring eee into SUnINIESs 
laws. enshrined as the gods of a better | and fright-ridden Europe rose steadily 
future, lay shattered before the power toward the ultimate in war hysteria. 
—— of armed might, Individual freedom, | Temporarily stalled abroad, Germany 
iased the soul of democratic civilization, had | turned her wrath once more upon the 
vanished from the largest part of the | Jew. The Reich found a new partner 
al earth’s sultence. | in anti-Semitism as Italy, increasing- 
Mirac! rhe story of the year abroad was a ly willing to follow the German lead, 
> promot story of conflict, conquest and the rise turned suddenly on her 47,000 Jews. 
i was of tyranny. In the West, while guns still In Spain, the apparently doomed Loy- 
1 nothi ravaged Spain, triumphant Nazidom, alists rallied amazingly at the Ebro 
Ff ory preaching its doctrines of race hatred River and kept on fighting. 
Salide Re- and brute force, blotted out the inde- Toward the end of July, Sudeten 
© ‘anxiou pendence of Austria and the democ- Nazis returned to the charge with new 
‘ou would racy of Czechoslovakia. In the East, demands on the Czech government. 
0 prod Japan, hardening her Fascist shell at Filled with forebodings, England sent 
other in- home, swept onward through China, wealthy, conservative Lord Walter 
or lowe! defying more and more boldly the pro- | Runciman to Prague for “mediation,” 
probably tests of the badgered democracies. On but the concessions he gained for the 
e al both sides of the world, it seemed, the | Sudetens only made matters worse, 
ioe of proud citadels of 20th century free- | | In August, Germany ordered “ma- 
i eon. dom were tottering. | meuvers” in Bavaria; in September, 
ii ono EUROPE: On the European stage, | most of Europe began mobilization; 
tire | 1938 unrolled itself like a well-con- — : and by October, the map of the world 
structed play. From an ominous pro- ahi 0 was different. 
y . ) . ee 29 
y. Snel! logue, it evolved into a series of acts, | Chamberlain Preached “Appeasement The story of the Great Crisis is too 
each with its own smashing climax, recent to need repeating. Czechoslo- 
id only to end with an epilogue filled with pion of Austrian independence, was  yakia, goaded by France and Britain, 
ate: “I rumblings of danger yet to come. blithely skiing in the Alps. agreed to Hitler’s demand for dismem- 
including Prologue: The curtain rose on a Seizing this perfect opportunity, Hit- berment, only to have that unpredicta- 
Hotel wa troubled scene. Before the year’s first ler massed his army at the border and _ ple dictator grab for more and get it. 
tht about month had passed, France was strug- fired ultimatums at Vienna. When While the world still sang his praises 
hed Lak: cling with a cabinet crisis, Central the troops began to march, despairing as a peace-maker, Chamberlain flew 
it of the Europe was showing the signs of ad- Schuschnigg surrendered and the hack from his second pilgrimage to 
eeson vancing Fascism, and two armies were swastika rose above Austria. The first Germany with war on his coat-tails, 
es thy bleeding Spain. Busily courted by act was over, but the play had just For three nightmarish days, Europe 
He of th most of middle Europe, Germany’s begun. quivered in an agony of dread. Heed- 
rulers were ignoring the pleas of har- Act 2: By April, the Fascist tide was_ less of the war preparation of po- 
Ewing assed Jews, Through all the conti-_ in full flood and European democracy tential foes, Hitler awaited the day 
nent breathed the awful promise of was back-tracking like a hunted ani- he had named for catastrophe to begin. 
a. what was to come. mal, France’s Popular Front fell to Then, when every hope seemed dead, 
oro? 
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Act 1: Early February brought the 
first real portent. In a sweeping mili- 
lary shake-up, the German generals 
who had formerly stayed Adolf Hit- 
ler’s impetuous hand were cast aside, 
and the Fuehrer himself became 
“Chief of the High Command,” with 
the powerful German army as his tool. 
Within a week Chancellor Kurt von 


pieces as Socialist Leon Blum handed 
over the “cruel honor” of the premier- 
ship to conservative Edouard Dala- 
dier. Britain, pursuing Chamberlain’s 
“realism,” signed with Italy a peace 
pact whose terms still remain unful- 
filled. In Spain, Rebel General Fran- 
cisco Franco, encouraged by the suc- 
cesses of his Fascist brothers, knifed 





came the call to Munich, 

The meeting there, most momentous 
since the Armistice of 20 years before, 
reshaped Europe. Hitler got every- 
thing he asked at Godesberg and more, 
With Mussolini as his aide-de-camp, 
he became the most important man in 
the world. Though Chamberlain 
emerged as the prophet of peace, he 






and France’s Daladier unquestionably 
knuckled under. With Soviet Russia 
left out of the settlement entirely, the 
Franco-Czech-Russian alliance became 
nothing but paper. Men said the bal- 
ance of power in Europe had shifted— 
which meant simply that the work of 
dividing the continent into democratic 
and Fascist camps had been completed, 
with the Fascists on top. 

Act 4: The last act of Europe’s 1938 
drama was the story of Munich’s after- 
math. It too ended with a crisis. 

England’s mighty empire, creating 
new problems for itself through its 
policy of “appeasement,” ran into 
further trouble in Palestine, where 
Fascist-encouraged Arabs intensified 
their revolt against Israel, bringing 
death to thousands and civil war to the 
Holy Land. France, seemingly reduc- 
ed to the status of a second-class 
power, struggled against serious in- 
ternal disunity under Daladier, In 
Spain, the bloody war went on, with 
the Rebels inching nearer victory. 

Germany, new master of Europe, let 
no foreign office rest. Under Berlin’s 
dictation, bleeding Czecho-Slovakia 
yielded yet more territory to Poland 
and Hungary. In Austria, Nazis fought 
openly with Catholicism. Mincing no 
words, the Reich launched a campaign 
for return of al] her former colonies. 
For Jewry, there was no mercy. 

Anti-Semitism was the seed of 
Europe’s last 1938 crisis. When the 
Reich dumped 13,000 Polish Jews back 
into their homeland, a maddened 
youth in Paris shot and killed a 
minor German official. Instantly, 
pogroms flamed in Germany. With 
official encouragement, Nazis “follow- 
ed healthy instincts” in staging nation- 
wide destruction of Jewish property 
and in reviling Jews of all ages, sexes 
and conditions. As a penalty for the 
crime of a Jewish boy in Paris, the 
German government levied a billion- 
mark “fine” on her Jewish “wards” 
and began a systematic program for 
extinction of the race. Appalled, the 
_rest of the world protested loudly but 
in vain. With grave misgivings, 31 
nations tackled the stupendous prob- 
lem of providing havens for the mil- 
lions of refugees from thenew tyranny. 

Epilogue: As it began, so Europe’s 
year ended—with trouble in the air. 
France, putting down popular protest 
against Daladier’s policies, signed a 
dubious “peace” pact with Germany, 
even as Italians shouted for French 
territory. Once again, military experts 
said Spain was preparing for a “last 
struggle.” Still, middle Europe seethed 
with the German question. In a con- 
tinent gone crisis-mad, new crises 
seemed inevitable. 

ORIENT: In the East, the story of 
1938 was simpler, but no less threat- 
ening. At home, Japan discarded all 
but the last vestiges of democratic 
government and geared the whole of 
Nippon to the conquest of China. In 
the field, that tremendous job went 
steadily on all year, with one major 
interruption. 

In mid-summer, on the Siberian- 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Pre-Holiday 


Before shoving aside the cares of 
state for a three-day Christmas festi- 
val at the White House, President 
Roosevelt dealt last week with three 
major problems: foreign affairs, his 
Cabinet and the coming Congress: 

Foreign affairs appeared first on*the 
Presidential agenda with a visit from 
Joseph P. Kennedy, red-haired, plain- 
spoken American Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Landing in New York for a 
“vacation” in this country, Kennedy 
was characteristically blunt in his 
comments on Europe and plainly pes- 
simistic about the future. 

By Neville Chamberlain’s policy of 
“appeasing” the dictators, the Ambas- 
sador said, “nothing has been accom- 
plished.” About the outlook for war 
or peace, he was gloomiest of all. Al- 
though official silence cloaked his con- 
ference with the President, it was as- 
sumed he had expressed much the 
same views he offered to the press. 


Presidential approval was obtained . 


for two important foreign policy ges- 
tures during the week. The first was 
a brusque note from the State Depart- 
ment to the German government, again 
asking “assurances” that American 
citizens in the Reich would not be 
subjected to the anti-Jewish decrees 
of recent weeks, and expressing “dis- 
appointment” that two earlier notes 
on the same subject had not been satis- 
factorily answered. The other Roose- 
velt-approved action was a loan by the 
Federal Export-Import Bank of 25 
million dollars to China. Diplomatic 
circles were positive this was a slap 
at Japan for her recent infringement 
of American rights in China, and this 
interpretation was reinforced when 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced the government would extend 
its policy of allowing the Chinese gov- 
ernment to buy American goods with 
its gold holdings in this country. 

The Cabinet entered the news with 
the resignation of its oldest member, 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper. Long expected to quit, Roper, 
who is 72 years old, told Roosevelt he 
wished “to return to private life.” 

This move immediately fired rumors 
that Roosevelt intended to give the 
Commerce post to his close friend, 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins. 
Some were dubious of this, since it 
was generally agreed that Hopkins 
would be unacceptable to businessmen 
and that his appointment would create 
a furore in the Senate. 

Congress, scheduled to convene after 
New Year’s, kept Roosevelt busy all 
week. First he saw his Senate ma- 
jority leader, Alben Barkley, who said 
he expected a quiet and non-contro- 
versia] session. Then Vice-President 
Garner visited the White House and 
left saying nothing at all. 

After these conferences, the Presi- 
dent’s aides announced that he was 


drafting, in addition to his openin 

and budgetary messages to Congress. 
two special messages on social securi! 

and public health. The health messax: 
was expected to be based on the pr: 

posed 10-year, 8%-billion dollar pr. 

gram outlined by his Interdepart 
mental Committee on National Healt), 
to aid the 40 million citizens who ar 
said at present to have either inferiv: 
medical care or none at all. 

Other events of the President’s pr. 
holiday week included these: 

@ At ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the new Thomas Jefferson \: 
morial, Roosevelt praised the thir: 
President for “establishing the pra 
tical operation of the American go, 
ernment as a democracy and not an 
autocracy.” 

@ In response to criticisms because 
she took her son’s place as a directo: 
of the insurance firm of Roosevelt & 
Sargent, Mrs. Roosevelt made a spirit- 
ed defense of the right of a President's 
wife and children to earn money and 
live their own lives. Though sl: 
acknowledged their obligation not to 
use their position to obtain favors, she 
insisted that it was unwise to demand 
that the family of any President shou! 
give up all outside interests. 

e At the regular winter dinner of 
the Gridiron Club, the President hear:| 
his Administration lampooned in song 
and skit, but, contrary to custom, did 
not make a speech, 

e As Christmas trees went up in 
the White House, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
vealed that, the President, in accord 
ance with a family custom, would 
find in his stocking on Christmas 
morning a toothbrush and a cake of 
soap. 


Spies, Dies, Quiet 

For the first time since August, th: 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was quiet last week. The $25.- 
000 obtained for the Committee by its 
chairman, Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, 
had given out. Final business of the 
body was to hear John C. Metcalfe, 
Chicago newspaperman who exposed 
the Nazi Bunds, testify that “the spy 
situation in the United States is a 
serious menace.” 

As had been expected, Chairman 
Dies promised to seek more funds in 
the next session of Congress. But even 
with Dies lapsing into silence, Amer- 
icans did not stop hearing about spies. 

At Cristobal in the Panama Canal 
Zone, Federal Judge Bunk Gardner 
and 12 jurymen listened to six days of 
testimony about Hans Schackow, 26- 
year-old German. Army and Navy of- 
ficers testified that Schackow, to- 
gether with a German girl and two 
other German men, had taken pic- 
tures of Canal defenses inside Fort 
Randolph. The jury quickly found him 
guilty of spying; he was thereby liable 
to two years’ imprisonment and a 
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<1.000 fine. Trial of his accomplices 
was to begin next week. 

At Los Angeles, police had two al- 
leged spies under lock and key. One 
was Mikhail Gorin, Pacific Coast Di- 
rector of Intourist, Inc., official Soviet 
travel agency. The other was Hafis 
Salich, onetime U. S. naval employee. 
Both were charged with having sent 
secret naval information to the Soviet. 
Denying all knowledge of Salich, Rus- 
sian consular representatives said 
they would try to raise $25,000 bond 
for Gorin’s release. 

At Downey, Cal., Vultee airplane 
factory hands found George Miller, a 
dishwasher, hiding in a Vultee bomber 
about to be delivered to a foreign 
country. Arrested, Miller told police 
he was a member of the “international 
police,” that he had been convicted of 
treason in 1932, that he was a skilled 
dirigible, airplane and_ speedboat 
pilot, and that he had been a spy for 
i6 years. Inasmuch as Miller was only 
28, police took him to the Los Angeles 
County Jail Hospital for mental ob- 
servation, 





The Amazing Musicas 


COSTER, Frank Donald, corpn. offi- 

|; b. Washington, D. C., May 12, 
1884; s. Frank Donald and Marie (Gi- 
ird) C.; Ph. D., U. of Heidelberg, 
1909, M. D. 1911; m. Carol Jenkins 
Schieffllin, of Jamaica, L. L, N. Y., 
May 1, 1921. Practicing physician, 
N. Y. City, 1912-14; pres. Girard & 
Co., Inc., 1914-26; pres. McKesson & 
Robbins, drug manufacturers, since 
1926; dir. Bridgeport City Trust Co., 
Fairfield (Conn.) Trust Co. Metho- 
dist. Clubs: New York Yacht, Bank- 
ers, Lotos, Advertising (New York); 
University, Black Rock Yacht (Bridge- 
port); Brooklawn Country. Home: 
Fairfield, Conn. Office: McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


—Who’s Who in America, 1938-39 


PHILIP MUSICA. Aliases: 
$5000 fine—1 year. 
Home: N.Y.C. Criminal Act: Making 
false entry and bribery. Description: 
Scar at base of thumb; Cic. at pt of 
ix ear on axle. Irr dp at point of 
chin. Philosoty at breast. Philosity 
t thighs. Slightly knock kneed. 


Vew York City Police Records, 1909-10 


Name: 
None. Term: 





Last week, Frank Donald Coster, 
respected and powerful business 
executive, alias Philip Musica, crook 
ind jailbird, lay dead with a bullet 
through his brain. His suicide laid 
bare one of the most astounding stories 
of fraud and faked identity ever 
recorded in American criminal annals, 

Early last month, Manhattan finan- 
cial circles quaked with disclosures of 
un 18-million-dollar shortage in the 
iccounts of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
third largest drug house in the world. 
Suspicious because a crude drug de- 
partment that was extremely profit- 
ible on paper had never contributed 
to the cash assets of the company, 
treasurer Julian Thompson had in- 
vestigated privately. What he discov- 
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ered staggered him. Two firms 
through which the crude drug depart- 
ment was supposed to be doing most 
of its business turned out to be noth- 
ing but a string of dingy one-room 
offices in Canada and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warehouses recorded on the books as 
holding 10 million dollars worth of 
drugs were phantoms. The whole 
crude drug set-up, Thompson learned, 
was an empty shell. 

Taking fellow officers into his con- 
fidence, Thompson moved for com- 
pany reorganization and presented his 
findings to the New York Attorney 
General’s office. Responsibility for 
the 18-million-dollar shortage, he said, 
seemed to lie with Coster, 54-year-old 
president of McKesson & Robbins, who 
had managed the fictitious crude drug 
department absolutely and complete- 
ly, aided only by an assistant treasur- 
er named George Dietrich. Though 


*F. Donald Coster’s” 


Suicide ... 


Thompson called his own revelations 
“fantastic,” neither he nor any one 
else had an inkling of the amazing 
story yet to come, 

Coster, Dietrich and a third man 
known as George Vernard, who had 
acted as manager of the dummy com- 
panies, were arrested by Federal au- 
thorities on technical charges, finger- 
printed and released in $5,000 bail 


each, Then the real story came to 
light. Checking the fingerprints, po- 


lice ripped aside the story-book char- 
acter of “F. Donald Coster” and re- 
vealed him not as he had described 
himself in Who’s Who but in his real 
personality as Philip Musica, swindler, 
ex-convict, stool pigeon and perjurer. 

One of four sons of an Italian immi- 
grant, Philip Musica began his career 
in crime by bribing customs officials 
to aid his father’s grocery-import busi- 
ness. For this, he served half of a 
year’s term in jail, receiving a pardon 
in 1910. By 1913, the Musicas were 
prosperous traders in human hair, a 
commodity made valuable by the fash- 
ions of that period. But after swind- 
ling more than 20 banks out of nearly 








a million dollars, they tried to flee the 
country. Nabbed on shipboard at 
New Orleans, one of the Musica girls 
tried to throw $18,000 in bills over- 
board, and Philip and his father both 
attempted suicide. 

At the resulting trial, Philip dra- 
matically took all blame and, while 
his family went free, got a three-year 
sentence. This he never served, ap- 
parently because he made himself 
valuable to the police as an under- 
world agent. In this capacity, he aided 
government spy-hunts during the 
World war under the name of “Wil- 
liam Johnston” and later became in- 
volved in a murder case. When he 
was indicted for subornation of per- 
jury in the latter connection, he van- 
ished altogether. 

From that time on, Philip Musica 
was as good as dead. But in 1923, a 
“Frank Donald Coster” bobbed up in 
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Exposed Him as Swindler Philip Musica 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., as head of a thriv- 
ing hair-tonic business. By 1926, 
“Coster” had done so well that he was 
able to buy up the century-old firm of 
McKesson & Robbins for a million dol- 
lars. In the succeeding 12 years, the 
man rose to the peak of his power, 
Under his able stewardship, the drug 
company swelled its listed assets to 86 
million dollars and payed steady divi- 
dends year after year. He bought a 
spacious Connecticut home and be- 
came a respected if litthe known fig- 
ure in Wall Street. 

The crash came quickly. After “Cos- 
ter’s” identification as Philip Musica, 
George Dietrich, Vernard and a third 
McKesson & Robbins official, posing 
as Robert Dietrich, were all disclosed 
as Musica’s brothers. All three, like 
Philip, had carefully faked themselves 
full pedigrees to blot out their origin 
and past life. Even as this trio was 
jailed, their brother and leader stood 
before a mirror in his home and fired 
“a bullet through his head. 

Last week, as McKesson & Robbins 
securities shrank by almost 35 million 
dollars, no less than six Federal agen- 
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cies and three law-enforcement offices 
were trying to piece together the full 
fantastic tale. Core of their tangled 
problem was the mystery of why the 
crude drug department hoax had been 
maintained as part of an obviously 
profitable business. From initial stages 
of the investigation came a tentative 
explanation as startling as the rest of 
the story. “Conclusive proof” had been 
found, officials declared, that under 
cover of their respectable drug busi- 
ness, the amazing Musicas had been 
conducting an illicit traffic in guns 
and munitions. 


Labor: Textiles, Politics 


When the C. I. O. transformed itself 
into a permanent Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations last month, it lost 
one of its largest affiliates—the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union refused to join. Last week, the 
€. I. O. was battling another attempt- 
ed defection—that led by Francis J. 
Gorman, president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 

One of the first unions expelled from 
the American Federation of Labor for 
joining the C. I. O., the U. T. W. of A. 
was put under the authority of the 
Cc. I. O.’s Textile Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee by Gorman in 1937. 
But despite the subsequent success of 
an intense T. W. O. C. organizing 
drive, Gorman complained about the 
C. 1. O.’s “dictatorial” conduct and re- 
joined an A. F. of L. union as an indi- 
vidual. Last fortnight, following a 
Rhode Island court decision, he found 
an opening to cause trouble. 

The court ruled that the U. T. W. of 
A. could not surrender its authority 
to the T. W. O. C. without a vote of 
the rank and file and held that the 
agreement doing so in 1937 was in- 
valid. Thereupon, Gorman announced 
that the U. T. W. of A. would hold a 
convention to vote on reaffiliation with 
the A. F. of L. But he gained little 
support. Four’ vice presidents of 
his own organization denounced his 
“treachery” for trying to “split the tex- 
tile workers,” and T. W. O. C. Chair- 
man Sidney Hillman ousted him from 
the T. W. O, C. advisory council, de- 
elaring “there is no U. T. W.,” that 
it had been absorbed by the T. W. O. C. 
As a result, although the controversy 
was still very much unsettled last 
week, it appeared that Gorman was a 
union president without a union to 
lead. 

The other major development of the 
C. I. 0.’s week involved Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, the C. I, O.’s polit- 
ical arm. In a statement interpreted 
as the opening gun in a battle with 
Democratic conservatives for control 
of the 1940 national convention, 
League Chairman John L. Lewis an- 
nounced that the League would: (1) 
hold its own national convention in 
mid-1939 to adopt a platform for the 
1940 campaign; (2) seek the nomina- 
tion of progressive candidates at the 
1940 Democratic National Convention; 
(3) open its membership, heretofore 
restricted largely to organized labor, 
to “all workers by hand or brain.” 


Pathfinde 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Anglo-German “War” 


We don’t want to fight, but by jingo, 
if we do 
We’ve got the ships, we've got the 
. men, we’ve got the money too. 


With this chauvinistic music-hall 
jingle, souvenir of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, Great Britain last week threat- 
ened economic war against Germany. 

Before the House of Commons was a 
new Export Credits Bill granting the 
British government a $50,000,000 “fight- 
ing fund” to subsidize industries whose 
foreign market was endangered by the 
trade practices of government-subsi- 
dized German industry, and sanction- 
ing $375,000,000-worth of loans to for- 
eign countries to buy British goods. 
Appearing in defense of the bill, Oli- 
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A Jingle Preceded Schacht’s Visit 


ver Stanley, president of the Board of 
Trade, deprecated the use of the term 
“trade war” to describe Britain’s in- 
tended policy. “It is better both for 
us and for Germany to come to an am- 
icable agreement for sharing the mar- 
ket,” said Stanley. “But if we fail to 
reach an agreement ” Then, amid 
cheers, he quoted the “by jingo” jingle. 

A few days later in the Commons, 
Stanley’s jingle was rephrased in the 
sober language of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain: “I am still waiting for a 
sign from those who speak for the 
German people that they ... are pre- 
pared to make their contribution to 
peace.” But, added Chamberlain, “it 
would be a tragic blunder to mistake 

. . our faculty for compromise with 
weakness.” Following his speech, the 
Prime Minister won his usual 340-to- 
143 vote of confidence.+ 

Despite her ships, men, and money, 


t But not before he had squirmed under the stinging 
wit of his constant critic, 75-year-old David Lloyd 
George. Said Lloyd George of Chamberlain and 
Daladier at Munich: ‘‘They both ran away as hard as 
they could from their obligations but our Prime Min- 
ister, in spite of his more advanced years, kept well 
ahead. What a magnificent old sprinter he is!” 


Britain would find trade war wi! 
Germany expensive. If extended | 
South America, it might involve fri. - 
tion with the United States. But if 
inconvenient to Britain, it would |» 
disastrous for Germany. The Reich's 
November statistics, out last week, j)- 
dicated that—in contrast with 1937's 
favorable balance of trade— Ger- 
many’s 1938 imports would outbalance 
her exports by at least $100,000,0i\) 
To ward off Britain’s threatened war. 
therefore, a German went to London. 

Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schachi, 
president of the German Reichsban\ 
is famed equally for his collars, whic} 
come up under his ears; his salary. 
which at 300,000 marks ($120,000) a 
year is one of the highest in German, : 
and his reputation as a financial wiz- 
ard. Inventor of the Reich’s barter 
system, he has made of Germany “tli 
most successful fraudulent bankru)! 
in the world.” In London as hou: 
guest of his old friend Montagu Nor 
man, governor of the Bank of Encz- 
land, Schacht dodged reporters so su 
cessfully that only one of his ma 
conferences was tracked down. 

That one was a long secret cha 
with George Rublee, American chair 
man of the International Refugee Coi- 
mittee. Gist of their conversation, })\ 
the best available guesses, was a su: 
gestion by Schacht that German Jew 
emigrate, leaving their wealth behin<: 
that this wealth then be converted in|. 
German goods, which would be ship- 
ped to the countries where the Jews 
settled. This plan, fundamentally th 
same as one which has been in effec! 
since 1935 for German Jewish emigra- 
tion to Palestine, was promptly re 
jected by the joint council of th: 
American Jewish Congress and th: 
Jewish Labor Committee as a schen 
“to barter human misery for increas- 
ed exports.” 


France: Not an Inch 


Looking around for a way to reduc: 
her coal imports, Fascist Italy about 
two years ago turned a speculative 
stare on the wild and desolate island 


of Sardinia. Men and machines bega 
to blast among Sardinia’s granit: 
boulders. Last week the coal-mining 
town of Carbonia lay in shining new- 
ness to weleome Benito Mussolini, who 
dedicated it as “a miracle.” 

To the French Foreign Office, which 
had been expecting the dedication of 
Carbonia to turn into a noisy demand 
for such French possessions as Tu- 
nisia, Mussolini’s mildness was a sur- 
prise. To British Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, it was a relief. 
Worried by the Franco-Italian bitter- 
ness, heckled by critics who wanted 
to know what Britain would do if 
Italy attacked Tunisia, Chamberlain 
had his ambassador at Rome ask a per- 
sonal favor: would the Duce, in his 
Sardinian speech, please refrain from 
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provocative remarks which might em- 
barrass Chamberlain in his visit to 
Rome January 11? 

The motives of that visit had mean- 
while come under the scrutiny of one 
of the most astute journalists alive, 
famed Andre Geraud who uses the 
pen name, “Pertinax.” Writing in 
L’Apostrophe, Geraud charged that 
Chamberlain was coming to Rome to 
offer Mussolini barren British Somali- 
land in east Africa and (later) French 
Somaliland. According to Geraud, 
Chamberlain hoped thus to divert I[tal- 
ian attention from strategic Tunisia, 
which with Italian Sicily commands 
the narrowest neck of the Mediterran- 
ean sea—Britain’s “lifeline of empire.” 

Geraud’s sensational charges won 
such wide credence in Paris as to sting 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Commission, Henri Berenger, 
into demanding that Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet explain just what 
France’s foreign policy really was. 
Promising a complete reply sometime 
in January, Bonnet gave a partial 
reply by repeating before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies this flat promise: “Any 
surprise move intended to oblige 
France to cede territory can lead only 
to armed conflict . . . And so that 
there will be no misunderstanding, I 
specify—not an inch of Corsica, Tu- 
nisia, Savoy, or French Somaliland!” 

Wildly cheering, the Deputies pass- 
ed without a murmur the Foreign 
Ministry appropriation in the 1939 
budget. That budget, providing a bil- 
lion dollars for munitions, was the 
biggest in French peacetime history. 
\s plainly as had Bonnet, it answered 
“not an inch!” to Italy’s $526,000,000 
arms budget for 1939—biggest in Ital- 
ian peacetime history. 
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Spain: Alfonso, Spies 

All war fronts in Spain remained 
comparatively quiet again last week, 
but the opposing factions made news 
behind the lines. In a gesture to its 
royalist supporters, Rebel Spain re- 
stored the citizenship and property 
rights of former King Alfonso XIII. 
Still waiting for the widely-heralded 
“great” Rebel offensive to develop, the 
Loyalists staged their biggest spy hunt. 

e Rights: After wearing the crown 
of San Fernando for 25 years, dapper 
\lfonso XIII fled to France April 14, 
1931, during the bloodless revolt which 
brought about the Spanish republic 
now represented by the Barcelona-Va- 
lencia government. Though he never 
formally abdicated, Alfonso was found 
guilty of high treason and, by a law 
passed by the Spanish parliament, was 
deprived of his citizenship rights and 
fortune (estimated at $8,000,000) and 
condemned to perpetual exile. Since 
then he has lived mostly in Italy. 

Last year it was reported that Rebel 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, if 
victorious, might restore the Spanish 
throne for Prince Don Juan, Alfonso’s 
youngest son. Last week Franco and 
his cabinet adopted a decree restoring 
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full citizenship and property rights to 
the former monarch, News that he 
was again officially a Spaniard, at 
least in Rebel territory, was received 
by Alfonso, now 52, “with natural 
pleasure.” The Rebel press, however, 
took pains to point out that the decree 
concerned only the former king’s pat- 
rimony, not restoration of the throne. 

e Spies: With the big Rebel offen- 
sive in the offing, Loyalist Spain took 
drastic steps to smash Franco’s spies 
in government territory. Because they 
had played important parts in previous 
Rebel successes, the entire Rebel spy 
ring was rounded up. Of these 200 
were sentenced to death and 200 to 
prison terms of 20 to 30 years; 800 oth- 
ers awaited trial. Leader of the or- 
ganization Was said to be a major high 
in the government’s general staff. 


China: Money and Reds 


Two significant developments took 
place in the Chinese situation last 
week. One had to do with Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Communists of 
China; the other had to do with Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States. , 

About two years ago, before the 
Japanese invasion started, Chiang 
spent much of his time fighting Chi- 
nese Reds, past masters in the art of 
guerrilla warfare. Then, when the 
Japanese began to move in, both 
Chiang and the Reds joined forces to 
stop the common enemy. By last 
week this cooperation had become 
something much stronger. In launch- 
ing a new program of defense, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang swung toward the 
Chinese Communists not only in a 
military sense but in a political sense 
as well, In addition to calling for the 
mobilization of guerrilla armies to 
stage hit-and-run attacks on the Japa- 
nese in all occupied areas of China, 
he ordered the rapid organization of 
farm unions and mass_ education. 
“Arousing the masses,” he said, “is 
more important than battles.” 

More significant than this develop- 
ment, however, was a diplomatic vic- 
tory scored by Chiang abroad. In the 
United States, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation authorized the 
Export-Import Bank to extend $25,- 
000,000 in credits to the Chinese gov- 
ernment—an action made _ possible 
under the U. S. Neutrality Act because 
the Chinese-Japanese war has never 
been formally declared. This money, 
it was understood, could be used by 
the Chinese for the purchase of Amer- 
ican agricultural and “manufactured” 
goods, conceivably including war ma- 
terials. Although Washington describ- 
ed the transaction as “purely commer- 
cial,” it was viewed in some quarters 
as America’s answer to Japan’s refusal 
to guarantee continuance of the “open 
door” policy for third-power business 
interests in China. 

The action of the United States was 
indignantly commented upon by the 
Japanese press, and Foreign Minister 




















Hachiro Arita described it as “inop- 
portune and regrettable.” Japan’s un- 
easiness could well be understood: the 
American loan, combined with reports 
that Great Britain was preparing to 
extend similar credits, implied that the 
two powers might exert great econom- 
ic pressure in helping China foil Nip- 
pon’s ambitions in Asia. 
TEEN 


Lethargy at Lima 


The words “democracy,” “conti- 
nental solidarity,” and “moral unity” 
were bandied about freely at Lima, 
Peru, last week. And yet, for all the 
stirring speeches, it was obvious that 
lethargy had crept over the Eighth 
International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, 

Ou the key question of hemisphere 
defense, the conference was deadlock- 
ed by Argentina’s refusal to accept a 
U. S.-drafted document known as The 
Declaration of Lima. The Declara- 
tion bound the Americas to “resist any 
threat ... to their peace, safety, or ter- 
ritorial integrity on the part of any 
non-American state.” 

To Argentina, whose best customers 
are Britain and Germany, these words 
seemed needlessly militant. Cautious- 
ly following the precedent set by the 
United States in relation to Europe, 
Argentina refused to commit herself to 
any plan of international cooperation 
which might involve war. The Argen- 
tine delegates proposed: (1) that the 
Lima Declaration be renamed “An 
Expression of American Conscious- 
ness and Solidarity”; (2) that it omit 
machinery for consultation in event 
of war; and (3) that it condemn Amer- 
ican as well as “non-American” ag- 
gression. This third proviso, Argen- 
tines explained, would insure Latin 
America against the possibility that 
Franklin Roosevelt’s successor might 
not favor the good neighbor policy. 

At this point the second ranking 
U. S. delegate, ex-presidential candi- 
date Alf M. Landon arose to speak his 
mind: “All of us in this hemisphere 
are facing a world which on both 
sides of us is growing . . . more 
brutal ... Monroe made it perfectly 
clear 115 years ago that we would 
resist... foreign ... domination any- 
where on the American continent... 
This historic policy is not going to be 
changed no matter what party is in 
power.” 

Latin America likes the good neigh- 
bor policy but resents the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Affirming the latter, Landon did 
not mention the former. Meanwhile 
the U. S. delegation sabotaged an 
Argentine proposal to make the good 
neighbor policy law by outlawing the 
use of force in collecting international 
debts. In a state of gentle palsy, the 
Lima parley entered its last week. 
Major act of its first week had been 
to endorse “liberal trade practices” as 
against the barter systems of the totali- 
tarian states. Next day Uruguay’s 
president approved an agreement trip- 
ling his country’s trade with Italy. 

























BUSINESS, FARM 


“Test Tube” Approach 


How can the nation’s huge farm 
surpluses be profitably disposed of? 

For months, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been seeking ways to 
solve this knotty problem. - Among 
other things, it has tried subsidizing 
wheat exports and purchasing surplus 
commodities for distribution to the 
needy. 

Last week, plans for a new approach 
to the problem had been outlined. An- 
nounced by Secretary Henry Wallace, 
they involved creation of four million- 
dollar agricultural research laborato- 
ries. Already authorized by Congress, 
they will be erected at San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia and Peoria, 
lll. In each, approximately 200 sci- 
_ entists and technicians, guided by the 
Department’s Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, will try to develop new uses 
and new cutlets for such by-products 
of farm commodities as starch, cellu- 
lose and oil; one of the first projects, 
for example, will be to discover wheth- 
er “power alcohol” can be substituted 
for motor fuel. Authorized to spend 
$1,000,000 a year, each laboratory will 
concentrate chiefly on the farm prod- 
ucts in its region. 

In the past, technological changes 
often have harmed farmers by creat- 
ing new competition. The new “test 
tube” approach to agriculture, said 
Wallace, “will give assurance that 
farmers will have at least as good 
a chance of being helped as of being 
harmed by technology.” 


TNEC on Glass 


As the first item in its two-year 
study of American economy, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
considered the “free and open” patent 
policies of the auto industry. Last 
week, the TNEC was digesting a mass 
of information about the strikingly 
different use of patents in the glass 
container business. Four days of 
hearings had produced such evidence 
as this: 

e F.G. Smith, president of the Hart- 
ford-Empire Company of Hartford, 
Conn., readily admitted that his con- 
cern has a “monopoly” through pat- 
ents on machines which produced 67 
per cent of all glass containers made 
in the U. S. last year. The company, 
he explained, does no manufacturing 
itself, but made nearly 50 million dol- 
Jars between 1925 and 1937 from roy- 
alties and license fees. Another 29 
per cent of all American glass con- 
tainers are manufactured by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, leav- 
ing only 4 per cent of the total output- 
to independent producers. 

® Through patents, these two firms 
rigidly control production of milk 
bottles, fruit jars and similar contain- 
ers by refusing licenses to all but a 
few manufacturers, and in some cases 
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Smith Explained a Giant Monopoly 


by setting limits on the number of 
units a licensee may turn out over a 
given period. At the same time, the 
patent holders are quick to sue any- 
one seeking to produce glass contain- 
ers without a license. 

e Though leaders in the industry 
denied that they used patent powers 
to fix prices, they admitted that they 
worked for “price stabilization” and 
that prices were largely set by the 
major companies. 

Summing up the committee’s find- 
ings, Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, 
TNEC chairman, declared: “This tes- 
timony shows clearly that the present 
patent law offers the opportunity for 
those persons or corporations who de- 
sire, and have the necessary resources, 
to secure by guile, skill, coercion or 
force a dominant position through 
which payment of tribute may be re- 
quired.” sais 
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Sports Industry 


The manufacture of athletic goods 
thrives more and more as an industry. 

In the two-year period of 1936-37, 
the output of sports equipment in the 
United States increased 27.5 per cent 
over the output of 1934-35. Over the 
same two-year period, the number of 
workers in the industry increased pro- 
portionately from 9,665 to 11,393, and 
wages mounted from $9,018,083 to 
$11,730,185. 

These figures were made public last 
week by the U. S. Census Bureau in 
its biennial census of manufacturers. 
In 1937, the Bureau reported, $44,460,- 
525 worth of athletic goods was turn- 
ed out, as against the $34,863,730 re- 
ported in 1935. Other facts revealed 
by the Bureau included these: 

® Golf is the most expensive U. S. 
sport. In 1937, $13,760,337 was spent 
for golf equipment, including more 
than $4,000,000 for 20,672,184 golf 
balls. This was a gain in excess of 
$3,000,000 over figures reported in 1935, 


e Next to golf, U. S. sportsmen | 
1937 spent the most money for fishi: 
tackle—$10,875,490. In 1935, the ex- 
penditure was $7,581,662. 

@ Greatest proportional increase |) 
sport spending came for skis and snow- 
shoes. From $417,155 in 1935, it ro 
to $1,236,585 last year. 

@e Only major sport to show a de- 
crease in the value of its products \ 
baseball. The 1937 figure of $4,383 
358 was almost $500,000 less th. 
that for 1935. 


AAA Supporters 


Among the three leading U, S. fa: 
organizations, none has supported th, 
New Deal’s crop control princip!«s 
more forcefully than the American 
Farm Bureau Federation.j Last week 
after the A. F. B. F. had ended its 20) 
annual convention in New Orlea: 
La., AAA executives again knew that 
they could count on its support. 

Approval of AAA was expressed ii 
a resolution adopted by the 4,000 con- 
vention visitors from 39 states. Term- 
ing the present farm program “the 
most comprehensive and effective . 
ever written by and for farmers,” th: 
resolution added: “Only the AAA of 
1938 has saved agriculture this year 
from a price disaster comparable to 
that of 1932.” 

Despite the unequivocal tone of 
these words, however, it was reported 
that A. F. B. F. leaders were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the workings of 
the present AAA act. An apparent in- 
vitation to suggest changes was includ- 
ed in a message from President Roose 
velt. Said the President: “Farm lead- 
ers should be making a diligent stud, 
to determine if additional legislation 
is needed ... to provide a more effec- 
tive farm program for 1940 and late 
WOME. +0 

EEE ee 


Briefs 


q After the board of governors oi 
the New York Stock Exchange vote:! 
27 to 1 to take no further action in th: 
case of Richard Whitney, former Ex 
change president now serving time i! 
Sihg Sing for fraud, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of 
Chicago, resigned in protest. Hutch- 
ins, one of three representatives of the 
public recently named to the board, 
had demanded investigation of “evi- 
dence tending to show that members 
of the Exchange ... knew of Whit- 
ney’s criminal conduct or of the con- 
dition of his firms some months before 
his failure.” 


@ Growers of burley and dark type 
tobacco in 11 states rejected proposals 
for AAA marketing quotas on their 
1939 crops. In both cases, only about 
60 per cent of the producers favored 
the quotas, leaving the AAA short of 
the required two-thirds majority. 


+ The Federation is composed of 39 state farm bu- 
reaus. whose total] membership is estimated between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 members. Unlike the Nationa! 
Grange and the Farmers Union—which favor price- 
fixing on domestic consumption of farm products— 
the Federation backs the AAA-sponsored theory of 
parity prices by means of controlled production. 
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SCHOOLS 


Robinson’s Resignation 


In the 91 years of its existence, the 
College of the City of New York has 
become a distinctive institution in 
more ways than one. 

With an enrollment of 30,000 stu- 
dents, it is one of the largest colleges 
in the country. Tax-supported and 
administered by the city, it is a model 
of tuition-free municipal education. 
fhe scene of frequent demonstrations 
by socially-conscious undergraduates, 
it has been a leader in American cam- 
pus movements for various causes. 
Yet, few of its distinctions have at- 
racted more attention than the per- 
onality of Dr.. Frederick B. Robinson, 
president of C. C. N. Y. for the past 
11 years. 

For practically all that time, city 
administrations, alumnj and students 
have been bitterly divided on the mer- 
its of Dr. Robinson as an educator. 
Last week Dr. Robinson at last ended 
the argument by announcing his resig- 
nation. Now in California on leave 
of absence, he asked that the resigna- 
tion be effective next June 30, after 
the end of the current school year. 

After graduation from C. C. N. Y., 
Dr. Robinson taught a rough-and-tum- 
ble class of 40 boilermakers in a 
Brooklyn night school. In 1906 he 
was named a teacher of public speak- 

gatC.C.N. Y. The first alumnus of 
the college to become its president, 
he rose through every academic rank. 
As president, he organized summer 
nd evening schools, established a 
School of Business and founded Brook- 
ivn College, also a city-run, tuition- 
free institution. He enlarged the scope 
of the C. C. N. Y. curriculum from a 
simple arts course to include technol- 
sy, pedagogy and business and civic 
ducation. His own preferences have 
been for vocational training and he 
has discouraged students from enter- 

i¢ law and medicine, saying that 
here is no room in these fields for 
ew talent. 

Outstanding among his brushes with 
he student body was the “umbrella 

‘\y” incident of several years ago. 
his resulted from a strong student 
protest against compulsory military 
drill at the college. Arriving this day 
{ the Amsterdam avenue stadium of 
the college, to review a drill of student 
flicers, Robinson found his way bar- 
ed by groups of booing and hissing 
ndergraduates. Robinson left the 
flicial party, which included several 
1). A. R. members, and charged the stu- 
dents, thwacking them right and left 
vith his rolled umbrella. Students 
iade capital of the incident by carry- 
ng pink parasols on the campus for 
iys afterward. 

It is said of drawling, highly ener- 
etic Dr. Robinson, now 55 years old, 
hat his idea of heaven would be an 








office with one large desk holding a 


Jozen phones, all ringing together and 
!l with calls for him. Able in a num- 






































International 
Robinson Ended an 11-Year Argument 


ber of fields, including etching, sculp- 
ture, photography and painting, he has 
said that will power and hard work 
will enable any one to pick up any 
talent. To prove this, he once aceept- 
ed and made good on a challenge to 
learn to play the cello in 60 days. 

Explaining his versatility, Dr. Rob- 
inson once said: “I start something 
new each year.” Last week reports 
were that he would soon begin a news- 
paper-writing job. 


Briefs f oe 


@ Armed with a $3,000 grant from 
the General Education Board, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., is 
launching a faculty-guided inquiry 
into the mass hysteria which followed 
Orson Welles’s recent radio dramati- 
zation of an imaginary attack on the 
United States by invaders from Mars. 
The study will determine the extent 
and nature of public reaction to the 
broadcast and the “social psychologi- 
cal reasons for this reaction in vari- 
ous types of individuals.” 


q In a poll conducted by El Cuco 
(The Bogie Man), campus newspaper 
at the University of Puerto Rico, stu- 
dents turned the tables on their pro- 
fessors and applied the A to F grad- 
ing scale to them. Although a large 
number of professors got “F” (has 
nothing), 25 rated “A” (has every- 
thing), among whom were four from 
the United States. 


@ Public school children in Den- 
ver, Colo., last week were the first in 
the country to get visual education 
from films written, directed, acted and 
filmed by themselves. One of their 
first subjects was to be, “How to Get 
a Job.” 


q For the first time in the 162 years 
of the honorary scholastic fraternity, 
officials of Phi Beta Kappa consid- 
ered dropping two colleges from mem- 
bership. The schools, not otherwise 
identified, were described as a major 
state university and a comparatively 
smal] college, founded more than 100 
years ago. Reason for the projected 
action was academic “deterioration.” 








RELIGION 
Whitman Withdrawal 


Brain of the New World! What a 
task is thine! 

To formulate the Modern out of the 
peerless grandeur of the Modern, 

Out of thyself, comprising science, 
to recast Poems, Churches, Art 

(Recast—maybe discard them—end 
them—maybe their work is done, 
who knows?) 





When famous, white-bearded Walt 
Whitman wrote these lines 66 years 
ago, they created no appreciable stir. 
But last week, their display in a New 
York public building had brought 
forth an attack which forced their 
withdrawal. 

The attacker was the Rev. Ignatius 
W. Cox, S. J., professor of ethics at 
Jesuit-run Fordham University in New 
York City. Father Cox’s action fol- 
lowed the hanging of a charcoal- 
sketch model of a mural to be painted 
in the new post office building in New 
York’s Bronx borough. The sketch, 
showing Whitman pointing to his 
poem, was drawn by Ben Shahn who 
had been commissioned by the Federat 
government to transfer it to the post 
office wall. 

What Father Cox attacked was Whit- 
man’s suggestion that the world might 
discard churches because “maybe their 
work is done.” Urging a protest to 
the New York postmaster, he told a 
Catholic congregation that the poem 
conveyed a “note of religious scepti- 
cism” and that it was “government 
propaganda for irreligion.” 

The inscription, Shahn answered, 
was not “in any way harmful,” but he 
agreed to select another Whitman quo- 
tation to avoid further controversy 
over the mural. Then he added: “I 
question whether it is the right thing 
for a limited group of people to im- 
pose their particular index on the gen- 
eral public It gives one quite a 
shock to hear ‘verboten’ directed 
against a traditionally American poet.” 


Briefs a ; 


@ When Mihailo Toloto was born 
his mother died. Brought up in the 
Mount Athos Monastery in Greece, he 
became a monk. Last week, Toloto 
was dead. His fellow monks gave 
him a special burial ceremony be- 
cause he had never seen a woman in 
all the 82 years of his life. 


@ Wedding marches from Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” and from Mendelssohn's 
music for Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” have been banned in 
all Catholic churches in the diocese of 
Bishop Shvoy, Budapest, Hungary. 
The Bishop objected to the Wagner 
music because, in “Lohengrin,” it in- 
troduces a scene depicting a man and 
wife whose affections are cooling. He 
objected to the Mendelssohn music be- 
cause it is playing in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” while a bridegroom is 
changed into an ass. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Bequests 

Until his death in an automobile 
accident three weeks ago, 44-year-old 
Dr. Arthur J. McLean of Portland, Ore., 
was commonly regarded as the most 
brilliant brain surgeon in the north- 
west. Some of his friends considered 
him eccentric; wealthy, he drove an 


‘old car and carried his instruments in 


a battered brief case. Also, Dr. Mc- 
Lean was prematurely aged. Last 
week, his fellow doctors could guess 
the reason why. 

In a Portland court, Dr. McLean’s 
will had been filed for legal approval. 
From its contents, it was fairly evident 
that like many gifted persons, Dr. Mc- 
Lean was dissatisfied with himself. It 
might have been guessed that he was 
disgusted with patients who did not 


_pay bills, and deeply troubled by mem- 
‘bers of his profession whose compe- 


tence did not measure up to their fees. 
After willing his $100,000 estate to 
his wife, Dr. McLean made these re- 
markable bequests: “To my name, 
oblivion . .. To Portland’s thieving pa- 
tients ... haphazard care ... To 94 
per cent of Portland’s medical prac- 
titioners and their ethics and the 
whole local organized medical pro- 
fession, a lusty, rousing belch.” 


Biggest Map 

Fifth largest country in the world 
is the continental United States. It 
contains 3,000,000 square miles, and 
covers 1/20 of the earth’s land sur- 
face. This week, in Babson Park out- 
side of Boston, Mass., 200 members of 
the Association of American Geogra- 
phers and the National Council of 
Geography Teachers will visit what 
is to be the largest map ever made of 
this large country. 

George Washington, first President 
of the United States, was himself a 
map-maker well known for his sur- 
veys of the colony of Virginia. Thom- 
as Jefferson, third President, estab- 
lished the Coast Survey in 1807 to 
chart the nation’s shoreline. In 1878, 
the Survey was assigned to make 
studies of the interior and became the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Geodesy, from which the Survey 
took its name, is the mathematical sci- 
ence of determining the exact posi- 
tion of points and areas on the earth’s 
surface. Starting a survey, map-mak- 
ers first chart their own positions by 
the stars, exactly as if they were 
aboard a ship at sea. From original 
points thus established, they deter- 
mine the position of more points by 
trigonometrical calculation. 

During the past 60 years, the Survey 
has covered the country like a tennis 
net. Along north-to-south and east- 
to-west bands which criss-cross each 
other at intervals of about 25 miles, 
it has established the degree of lati- 
tude, degree of longitude and height 


above sea level of many thousands of 
points. Within the meshes of this net, 
the U. S. Geological Survey has made 
further studies. Nevertheless, only 
about 25 per cent of the nation has 
ever been very closely mapped. 

This difficulty did not stand in the 
way of Roger Babson, prosperous and 
somewhat eccentric seer of Boston. 
In 1923, he decided to build a relief 
map of the United States bigger than 
any in existence. As finally planned, 
it was to be the biggest relief map in 
the world.} For the benefit of Babson 
business students, its site was finally 
set in Babson Park, on the campus of 
the Babson Institute. 

Data for the giant model were gath- 
ered painstakingly from Federal and 





Pathfinde: 


teachers visit the map this week, the, 
may be expected to comment admir- 
ingly on one fact in particular: besides 
showing mountains, rivers, states and 
cities, the Babson map also shows tl, 
curvature of the earth’s surface, so 
that it is humped like a turtle’s back. 


Atoms, Stellar Heat 


Although cosmic-minded astrono- 
mers class the sun as a dwarf star of 
low brilliance, its fires burn with fan- 
tastic heat. At its center, the sun has 
a temperature of 36,000,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. If men burned a billion 
tons of coal a year for 10,000,000 years. 
they would produce only as much heat 
as the sun radiates in one second. 

Last week, scientists were applaud- 
ing the first plausible theory ever ad- 
vanced to explain how the sun ani 
other stars in the heavens have been 
able to burn so hotly for so long. 
Originator of the theory was dis- 





Makers of the World’s Biggest Relief Map Crawled 21 Yards from Coast to Coast 


state surveying agencies. After the 
first 14 years of work, the map was 
only one-quarter done. On the first 
day of 1938, construction was turned 
over to geographers from Clark Uni- 
versity at Worcester, Mass. By last 
week, the map-makers had worked 
their way from completed eastern and 
southern sections of the country across 
to the west and southwest (see cut). 
Although the model is only about 
1/64,000,000,000th of life size, it is so 
big that a building as large as a gym- 
nasium has been built to house it. 
When the map is finished in 1940, it 
will show the great peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains standing a_ foot 
above sea level; the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts will be 63 feet apart, and 
the southern tip of Florida will be 46 
feet from the northern tip of Maine. 
So that visitors may see the minia- 
ture United States without tramping 
over it, a balcony 15 feet above it has 
been built inside the map building. 
When geographers and geography 


tA relief map is one with a surface molded into 
the shape of mountains, slopes, plains and valleys. 


tinguished Dr. Hans Albrecht Bethe, an 
exiled German physicist of Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N. ¥. 

If the sun were made of coal, it 
would have less than 6,500 years left 
to burn. It has been burning for at 
least 5,000,000 and perhaps 100,000,000 
years already, but scientists do not 
expect it to go out very soon. Most 
physicists agree that the heat of the 
sun and stars is generated by the con- 
tinuous collision of some atoms with 
others, Before Dr. Bethe’s hypothesis, 
however, no atoms had been suggest- 
ed which exactly fitted the known 
facts about stellar heat. 

Dr. Bethe’s explanation was that the 
sun and stars get their heat from 
carbon—the base of all fuels used 
on earth. On the earth, however, man 
gets heat only from the outer par- 
ticles of the carbon atom. 

This atom resembles the solar sys- 
tem. At its center is a heavy nucleus, 
around which revolve smaller atomic 
particles. On the sun and stars, Dr. 
Bethe reported, the carbon nucleus 
is made to give off heat about 10,000,- 
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000 times as great as that contained in 
the outer particles of the atom. 

Dr. Bethe further reported that the 
utilization of carbon on the sun and 
stars is complex but extraordinarily 
efficient. In a sample instance, a 
carbon nucleus strikes a hydrogen 
nucleus; the shattering impact releases 
the carbon’s prodigious heat and burns 
part of the hydrogen. Hydrogen and 
carbon remnants then combine into a 
nucleus of nitrogen. The new particle 
collides with another hydrogen nu- 
cleus; the result is a nucleus of helium 
—and also a nucleus of carbon. 

Thus, the sun and stars burn with a 
very small loss of carbon. Their 
source of heat diminishes but slowly 
over millions of years. If man could 
utilize carbon in the same way, Sci- 
entists calculated last week, he could 
drive a giant ocean liner from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other and 
back with a single lump of sugar. 





Bursting Stars 


In modern times, astronomers have 
seen about 130 novae, or bursting 
stars. These throw out great clouds 
of gas, and flare into heat and bright- 
ness thousands of times more intense 
than those of the sun. Still more 
prodigious are super novae, which be- 
come millions of times brighter than 
the sun before their fuel is com- 
pletely scattered and they burn out. 

Two years ago, Dr. Fritz Zwicky of 
ihe Mt. Wilson Observatory in Cali- 
fornia set out to find 10 super novae. 
Only about a dozen of them had eve1 
been seen, but Dr. Zwicky thought 
that they might prove to be the origin 
of cosmic rays, which constantly shoot 
through the earth and everything on 
it. During 1937, Dr. Zwicky found 
three super novae. By last week, he 
had found three more. 

With his preliminary research yet 
unfinished, Dr. Zwicky was still con- 
lident that he had established a few 
fundamental facts about super novae. 
Dr. Walter Baade, Dr. Zwicky’s co- 
vorker, summed them up: 

e Presumably, a star bursts when 
its outward radiation of heat, light 
and energy exceeds the gravitational 
pull which normally holds it together. 
Why super novae should be so much 
brighter than other exploding stars is 
not known. None of the elements 

hich furnish other stars with fuel 
see above) appears in super novae. 

© Super novae evidently are rare: 
within a single star system, they occur 
only about once every 600 years. It 
is fairly certain that the gaseous Crab 
nebula is the remnant of a super nova 
which once exploded in the Milky 
Way, the star system around the earth. 

e An ordinary bursting star is sel- 
dom more than 25,000 times as bright 
as the sun. Super novae are com- 
monly 1,000 times brighter than other 
exploding stars. One discovered by 
Dr. Zwicky late last year reached a 
brilliance 600,000,000 times that of the 
sun, and in the first 200 days after it 
began bursting gave off as much light 
as the sun has radiated in the last 
40,000,000 years. 








ace 





Chicago attorneys announced las! 
week that paresis had made AL (“Scar- 
face”) CAPONE such “a dangerous 
man” that he may be kept in Federal 
confinement for treatment until 1942. 
Previously, it had been supposed that 
with time off for good behavior, the 
former ruler of Chicago’s gangster- 
dom might be released from Alcatraz 
penitentiary next month and taken to 
Chicago to serve one more year in 
the Cook County Jail. According to 
prison officials, Capone is now insane 
about one-fourth of the time. 


. . . 


When Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE, Presi- 
dent of Eire, attended a soccer game 
played in Dublin between Polish and 
Irish teams, the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation removed him from its list of 
patrons, because “soccer is a foreign 
game.” Against Prime Minister EAMON 
DE VALERA, who also attended, no 
action was taken. 

Pretty Mrs. OSA JOHNSON, widow 
of explorer and big game hunter Mar- 
tin Johnson, appeared in a Los An- 
geles court to watch the selection of a 
jury which will hear her $700,000 
damage suit against the companies and 
individuals connected with the Cali- 
fornia plane crash which injured her 
and killed her husband in 1936. 


* . . 


Dr. Wilhelm C. Huebner, heart spe- 
cialist of Cincinnati, O., was aboard 
the German liner Bremen, on his way 
to examine WILHELM, ex-Kaiser of 
Germany, at Doorn, The Netherlands. 


* * . 


When a patron at Puntarenas, Costa 
Rica, complained that four cents a 
quart was too high a price to pay for 
milk from his dairy, 78-year-old 
RICARDO JIMENEZ, three times pres- 
ident of Costa Rica, replied: “I have 
to sell milk . .. I have debts and | 
pay them.” Jiminez, who got less 
than $300 a month as president, re- 
fused a Congressional pension. 


Speaking before the Zionist Society 
in Cleveland, O., Secretary of the In- 
terior HAROLD ICKES criticized 
HENRY FORD and Col. CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH for having accepted dec- 
orations from the German government. 
He asked: “How can they pretend that 
in accepting the shabby baubles of a 
dictator, they are honoring the great 
people whom the dictator has victim- 


' 


il 


ized and degraded?” Comparing dic- 
tatorships with the Middle Ages, he 
said, is “an insult to the Middle Ages.” 


. *. * 


Entering City Hall in New York, 
Mayor FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA 
was tapped on the shoulder by a man 
who hit him full in the face as he 
turned. Punched off his feet, La- 
Guardia grabbed his assailant by the 
legs while a policeman knocked the 
man down. In court, the attacker 
identified himself as James J. Hagan, 
48-year-old unemployed stone mason, 
He had been discharged from the WPA 
in 1937 for neglect of duty, and thought 
the Mayor was responsible. After it 
was learned that he had been under 
treatment for a mental disorder for the 
past nine months, Hagan was removed 
to a city hospital for observation. 

When Miss Margaret McKenzie 
wrote to ask his help in “a drive on 
baldness” for the “good of mankind,” 
bald HENRY H. CURRAN, Deputy 
Mayor of New York, protested: “Why 
not be bald? Nobody ever made a 
nickel out of his hair... The only 
good it does is to help the barber pay 
the rent ... Pity the poor bald-headed 
man, who asks nothing... He is kindli- 
er to his fellows than the ordinary 
man, more tolerant of their foibles, 
more resigned to his own... Don’t 
put on a drive against him.” 





ToRelieveBad _ 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 





You'll never know how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, until 
you try this famous recipe. It gives you 
about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you'll find it truly 


wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of grann- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mio- 
nents, until dissolved. No cooking neededs— 
it’s no trouble at all. Then put 2% ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into a 
pint bottle, Add your Syrup and you have a 
full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a 
family a long time, and tastes fine—chil- 
dren love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never sepn 
anything better. It loosens the phiegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quick- 
ly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a@ compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
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To You 


of extra cost for selling only 16 pkts. of 
**Sure-Grow’’ Seeds at 10c ea. Have real 
movies in your own home. Order TODAY, 
WE TRUST YOU, Send ne 
PARADISE SEED COMPANY 









Many 1939 Appointments Expected -/ zmaxtu or, po orm, ina, 


$1260 to $2100 First Year 


32 
book with list of U. S. Government big paid posi ? 


Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, work, vacation, 


@ etc. Tell me how to qualify for a position. ’ 
MEN—WOMEN Me NB ie lay 5b) 00). 0s a0 sn> s0sarscaseodabiens ae “6 
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EDITORIAL 


Greetings 


UR immediate temptation is to 

say something unkind about 1938. 
The world did not live gently during 
it. Men and events were rough, bois- 
terous, almost incredibly uncivilized. 
In face of them, it is not easy to come 
forward with bright words about how 
hope springs eternal and about how 
tomorrow is another day. 

But the simple fact is that hope does 
spring eternal and tomorrow is anoth- 
er day. And so we feel constrained to 
endorse them with all our hearts. 
After all, the future is full of promise, 
and the promise is much more than a 
promise of evil. As the new year comes, 
hopefulness should be in fashion— 
time frequently works great changes 
for the better. 

And as the old year dies, we look 
through a book of verse for an apt 
quotation, a fitting epitaph. And here 
it is, we think: 


Why slander we the times? 
What crimes 
Have days and years, that we 
’ Thus charge them with iniquity? 


If we would rightly scan, 
It’s not the times are bad, but 
man, 


Happy New Year, everybody. 
q 


Calendar for 1939 


HE season is now at hand when 

housewives stand pensively in the 
kitchen and wonder aloud just where 
would be the best spot to hang the 
1939 calendar, generally donated by 
Mac’s Meat Market. Ever aware of 
the fact that there is something in 
human beings which cries out for 
more than a chart of days and 
months, we offer the following supple- 
ment, a preview of 1939, to be pinned, 
pasted or tacked alongside Mac’s gay 
print: 

e January: Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, a bit concerned with the ex- 
pense of hiring a transport plane for 
his errands of peace, will invest in an 
autogyro equipped with seats for him- 
self and members of the Cliveden set. 
With the ’gyro, he will be able to hop 
off at a moment’s notice to dispose of 
parts of Denmark, France, Brooklyn, 
or any other nation or section, provid- 
ed only that it does not belong to 
Great Britain. 

e February: Map-makers and atlas- 
builders, uncertain of Hitler’s next 
moves, will make their atlases col- 
lapsible and telescopic, and their maps 


will be fitted with zippers. These will 
enable the owners of maps and atlases 
to lop off pieces of country and attach 
them to Greater Germany without 
waiting for manufacturers to draw 
new maps and construct new globes. 


@ March: John L. Lewis will offer 
to race William Green three times 
around a city block, with the loser to 
resign his post as head of the C. I. O. 
or the A. F. of L. Green, who does 
not have the wind he used to have, 
will decline on these grounds: (1) that 
Lewis doesn’t mean it; (2) that if he 
means it, Lewis wouldn’t abide by the 
results; (3) that even if Lewis abided 
by the results, it wouldn’t help. At 
this point, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins will step in with a new peace pro- 
posal. Then, both the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. will turn their attacks 
on her, not to let up until Green re- 
members that he hasn’t called Lewis 
a Communist for two whole weeks. 


e April: Months of argument on the 
defense needs of the United States will 
end with the passage of a gigantic 
Omnibus Preparedness Bill. Upon 
analysis, the bill will be found to add 
to the armaments of this country a 
water gun, a cap pistol and a Buck 
Rogers Disintegrator. (David Selz- 
nick will announce that Paulette God- 
dard has definitely been chosen to play 
the role of Scarlett O’Hara in “Gone 
With the Wind.”) 

@ May: Martin Dies will reopen his 
investigation into un-American activ- 
ities with the revelation that the 
United States itself is un-American, 
because it was discovered by an Ital- 
jan and settled by Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, Spaniards, Germans, Irish- 
men, Russians and Poles. 


@ June: The hearings of the so- 
called Monopoly Committee will be- 
come more and more important and 
more and more dull until only Senator 
O’Mahoney, the committee chairman, 
will be awake, and that by a violent 
effort. (David Selznick will heatedly 
deny that he has definitely chosen 
Paulette Goddard to play the role of 
Scarlett O’Hara.) 

e July: Nonews. Too warm. 

@ August: See July. 


@ September: Republicans will de- 
cide their only chance to recapture the 
presidency is to ignore the outstand- 
ing party hopes and nominate some- 
one with a good radio voice. To this 
end, they will sponsor a nation-wide 
radio speech contest and find, to their 
discomfort, that the winner is James 


Pathfinder 
Roosevelt. James will immediately 
accept the Republican nomination and 
give up his Hollywood job. 

@ October: President Roosevelt 
will make entirely clear his intentions 
about a third term by saying that he 
will not be a candidate unless (1) he 
is drafted, (2) he is not drafted, (3 
the country needs him, (4) the coun 
try doesn’t need him, (5) the country 
is prosperous and at peace, (6) the 
country is poverty-stricken and at war. 
(David Selznick will announce tha! 
his final and irrevocable choice of « 
girl to play the role of Scarlett O’Hara 
in “Gone With the Wind” is Paulette 
Goddard.) 

@ November: The greatest spy trial 
in the nation’s history will begin. In- 
volved will be 13 Somalilanders, charg- 
ed with taking pictures of the Statue 
of Liberty. No one will know what 
designs Somaliland has on the United 
States, but the culprits will be ringing- 
ly denounced and the Statue of Liber- 
ty will be removed from New York 
harbor and buried in the ground at 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

e December: David Selznick will 
announce an international contest to 
choose a girl to play the part of Scar- 
lett O’Hara. Paulette Goddard will 
get a new publicity agent. 

Finally, there will be no 1940, no 
gaudy calendars after 1939. On 
December 31 next, there will be a 
brief rumble, a flash, and the world 
will blow up in a puff of smoke. 


gq 
Closing Chorus 


OR a final note, to be sung by 
Americans just at the stroke of 
midnight, when the last strains of 
“Auld Lang Syne” have died away, we 


suggest a New Year’s song of Thanks- 


giving. We suggest it in the light of 
these two recent dispatches from 
abroad: 

1) Atheists in the Soviet republic 
of Armenia have been working over- 
time to make this Christmas season 
the most godless in Armenian history. 

2) Nazi officials in Germany want 
the annual egg output raised drasti- 
cally from the present figure of 90 
per hen. In the Berliner Tagerblatl 
has appeared a two-column headline 
with this solemn warning: “Every Hen 
Must Lay 140 Eggs Yearly.” 

Thus, two of the totalitarian states 
set themselvés equally futile goals— 
one the impossible task of eradicating 
from human beings a belief in God, 
the other the equally impossible task 
of inculcating Nazi philosophy in 
chickens. Only one “ism” can explain 
such fantasy. It is neither Fascism 
nor Communism—it is merely incred- 
ible optimism. 
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WOMEN 


Geologists 


Geology as a career for women was 
boosted this week as the Geological 
Society of America met for its annual 
onvention in New York. 

From a report by Dr. Ida H. Ogilvie, 
Barnard College professor, convention 
delegates learned that prejudice 
against females in this science was 
dying down, that the number of oppor- 
tunities for them was going up. 

Already there are many women in 
the geological departments of pe- 
roleum companies. Most of them 
work in offices where they analyze 
rock samples from prospective oil 
erritory and then make sub-surface 

aps to show the exact level at which 
the oil, if any, lies. Geology is fairly 
lucrative for a girl. After she gets her 
specialized college education, she may 
enter an oil company’s office at about 
$150 a month and expenses, to start. 

Expedition work, the kind with 

hich geologists are associated in the 
public mind, is not closed to women 
either, since they have proved they 
can stand up under the physical strain. 
One of the pioneers in this field is Dr. 
Katherine Fowler Billings, who went 

Africa several years ago in search 
of gold and other minerals, accom- 
panied only by native helpers. 

Dean of women geologists is Dr. 
Florence Bascom, now in her seven- 

es and a professor-emeritus at Bryn 
Mawr College. A specialist in rock 
origins, she was the first woman mem- 
ber of the Geological Society, and was 
later its vice-president. 
RT eT SA eS ee 


In Foreign Service 


Because of their sex, few women 
orkers in the U. S. State Depart- 
ent receive appointments to official 
Pe One of the exceptions is Miss 
Margaret Hanna, whose retirement 
this week will leave only two women 
the United States Foreign Service. 
First woman ever to be promoted 
nto the Foreign Service from the 
ranks of State Department employees, 
Miss Hanna has this distinction: in 
1937, she became this country’s 
st woman consul, being named to 
| the consular post at Geneva, Swit- 
erland. Her retirement ends 43 years 
of service in the State Department. 
Miss Hanna, who was born in Ann 
\rbor, MichS and educated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., entered the State De- 
partment in 1895. Her first job was 
is a confidential clerk. In 1924, she 
as made chief of the Office of Co- 
rdination and Review, which whips 
(ficial correspondence into proper 
liplomatic language. She held that 
lice until sent to Geneva in 1937. 
Upon Miss Hanna’s retirement, the 
vO women left in the Foreign Serv- 
ce will be Miss Frances Willard, 39, 
nd Miss Constance Harvey, 33. Miss 
Willard, who holds a doctor-of-phi- 
‘osophy degree, was the first woman 
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from common colds 


That Hang On 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 


$1 Box Airglow FREE! 


FACE POWDER 


To Introduce 


this marvelous face powder 
in the United States we will 


Beware Coughs 
| 
| 





International 


Miss Hanna Served for 43 Years 


in the Service, entering it in 1927. 
She now holds the post of second sec- 
retary of the embassy at Brussels, 











Belgium. Miss Harvey, vice-consul at step Guan Will tee oe 
Basel, Switzerland, entered the Serv- nod time, o full sine: Sl 





ice in 1930. 

More important than these two is 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of Washing- 
ton, who was sent to Oslo as U. S. 
Minister to Norway in 1937. Sole fe- 
male in the ranks of ambassadors and 
ministers, she outranks the women in | 
the Foreign Service. 

Not diplomats like Mrs. Harriman 
and not members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice are two other women executives in 
the State Department: Mrs. Blanche 
Halla, chief of Coordination and Re- 
view, and Mrs. Ruth Shipley, head of 
the passport division. 


“! ATE my —e 
back to health”. 


Says John X. Loughran, Ph. D., Author, Radio Health Lecturer 
LEARN TOEAT T if you suffer from Constipation 


Rheumatism, Nervousness, Underweight 


Anemia or othercommon ailment’’ 


Learn which foods poison your system—which 
act as medicines. Learn which foods help 
Sleeplessness, Acidosis, Arthritis — or what- 
ever your particular trouble is. New know- 
ledge of Scientifie Nutritional Control is 
bringing new found health and happiness to 
many who had tried everything else without 
result. Now you, too, can learn these vital 
facts in the privacy of your home. If you 
are sick or discouraged, you owe it to your- 
self to investigate this modern road to 
Vibrant Health and a Happier Life. 


LADY BARBARA 


Airglow 
FACE POWDER 


Bend only 15¢ in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and 
handling costs and we will send you a full size $1.00 
box of Lady Barbara Airglow Face Powder, the face 
powder with radiant charm, without another penny’s 
cost. Five bewitehing shades: Flesh, Natural, 
Rachel, Brunette and Sun Tan, Take Advantage of 
this intreductory offer. Be radiant and charming 
with LADY BARBARA AIRGLOW. AP 


JACKSON SALES CO., 68th St., Birmingham, Ale. 


eo ee 


4 ongge cont, A—¢- 4 16 pets. seeds 
thout reloading. 
Tooay i ie Test YOU. Send no money. 
SEED COMPANY 
































































Get Your Copy Now 
Tells Startling Food Facts! 


This big illustrated book is filled with vital facts os 
about common foods that will astonish you. It tells a 


how you can learn and apply natural rules of health 4 

that neve brought mental and physical happiness : 20th Century Health Institite, 

and success to others. 742 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. 18-M1 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation, 


Mail Coupon Today 5 B john x. Loughran’s free booklet, ‘“‘Health Regained.” 


This amazing FREE BOOK points out the same § 
methods John X. Loughran used in restoring his ‘ow 
own health. Write for your free copy today. (Penny P 
post card will do.) No cost or obligation. 
20th CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE : Street or Box No. 
742 Se. Hill St., Les Angeles, Calif. U. S A. B 
City = 
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MOVIE WORLD 
“Good Neighbor” Films 


Though they are at odds about film 
business methods employed at home, 
the Federal government and the movie 
industry are in close accord on a major 
aspect of foreign affairs—the Roose- 
veltian “good neighbor” policy in Cen- 
iral and South America. Washington 
seeks a Pan American alliance against 
Fascism; Hollywood wants new Latin 
American film markets to replace those 
being lost in Europe and Asia. 

Last week, this identity of diplomat- 
ic and commercial interests was bud- 
dinginto an interesting and significant 
movie project. Under a plan suggest- 
ed to President Roosevelt, films may 
soon be made to effect mutual under- 
standing between the northern and 
southern regions of the western hem- 
isphere. 

Cradle of the idea was a unit of the 
Federal government’s National Emer- 
gency Council—the little publicized 
but potentially important United States 
Film Service, headed by young Pare 
Lorentz, maker of such widely hailed 
U. S. documentary films as “The River” 
and “The Plow That Broke the Plains.” 
Under his direction, preparations were 
already well advanced last week for 
two “good neighbor” movies to cost 
$45,000 each, One film would be shot 
in this country for exhibition in Latin 
America with Spanish and Portuguese 
dialogue. The other would be made 
by the Film Service somewhere in 
Latin America for distribution in the 
United States. 

The scheme did not stop there. The 
NEC had earmarked $30,000 for dub- 
bing of Spanish and Portuguese sound 
tracks onto half a dozen educational 
shorts already produced in the United 
States. Moreover, the Film Service 
hoped to make or acquire still other 
shorts. Altogether, the celluloid “good 
neighbor” program would cost an esti- 
mated $176,500, of which the largest 
item would be $120,000 for actual film 
production. 

The project. and the proposed ap- 
propriation will come up for Con- 
gressional approval at the next session. 
The movie industry seems ready to 
cooperate, on the theory that the Fed- 
eral films, while aiding hemispherical 
understanding, will also whet demand 
in Latin America for Hollywood’s 
commercial products. 

8 ee 


Lion-Biter 

= Hollywood's publicity mill finds its 
grist in anything from the shape of an 
actor’s bedroom slippers to the amount 
of dye needed to make an artificial 
lake look blue. 

In true Hollywood fashion, Uni- 
versal studios last week were busily 
grinding out stories and pictures of 
“colorful” bit players at work in “You 
Can’t Cheat an Honest Man,” starring 
W. C. Fields. The most important of 
these, according to the publicity writ- 
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- Pathfinder 


Internationa 


Hollywood’s Frizzy-Haired Great Blacaman Hypnotizes Before He Bites 


ers, Was Baba, the blonde Princess of 
Sarawak whose British rajah-father 
has disowned her for marrying a 
wrestler. 

Most astounding of the players, how- 
ever, was the Great Blacaman, a frizzy- 
haired Hindu who claims to be the 
only man in the world who can walk 
up to a lion and bite its nose. Blaca- 
man, who hypnotizes before he bites, 
was touring the world with his lions 
when he signed a contract to appear 
in the Fields picture. 

—-—_>o —_—__-  —- 


You'll Be Seeing 


Sweethearts (M-G-M): Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Nelson Eddy, an abundance 
of Victor Herbert music, and breath- 
taking technicolor distinguish this ex- 
travaganza. The story, however, is 
only moderately good; there is per- 
haps a bit too much of everything— 
singing, dancing and making love— 
for complete enjoyment. Miss Mac- 
Donald and Eddy are cast as a team 
of married musical comedy stars who 
are worn out with six years of the 
same show, “Sweethearts.” Imposed 
on by their producer (Frank Morgan), 
their theatrical families and the pub- 
lic, they succumb to the blandishments 
of a Hollywood agent (Reginald Gardi- 
ner) who assures them that in the 
movie colony, their private lives will 
be their own. How Producer Morgan, 
Librettist Mischa Auer and Composer 
Herman Bing conspire to keep their 
singing meal-tickets from going Holly- 
wood makes the tale. This is M-G-M’s 
first venture into technicolor, and it 
is a noteworthy one. Miss MacDon- 
ald’s red hair against every color of 
the rainbow is something to see, and 
so are the Dutch choruses among the 
tulips and windmills. 

Thanks for Everything (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): For once, comedian Jack 
Haley gets the break he deserves. On 
him hangs the success of this piece of 
satirical nonsense. As Henry Smith, 
a Missouri grocery clerk, he wins a 
contest designed to find “Mr. Average 
Man.” A couple of unscrupulous ad- 


: 


vertising men (Adolphe Menjou and 
Jack Oakie) get control of him and 
use him as a sort of business men’s 
guide to the public taste in everything 
from hat-bands to cigarettes. Finally, 
in a test to determine whether Amer- 
icans would go to war, Haley is sub- 
jected to a fake war scare similar to 
that achieved by Orson Welles last 
fall (PATHFINDER, Nov. 1). His 
blue eyes goggling wide, his face an 
open book, Haley makes the Average 
Man a much more admirable char- 
acter than the so-called smarties who 
try to exploit him for commercial 
purposes, 

Artists and Models Abroad (Para- 
mount): In the second edition of this 
studio’s artists and models revue, Jack 
Benny is again the male lead. Joan 
Bennett is his lady love. As leader of 
an American troupe stranded in Paris, 
Benny hits on the idea of a fashion 
show to get the revue out of hock 
Miss Bennett and her millionaire 
father (Charley Grapewin) are taken 
into the group by mistake. The usua! 
Benny comedy touches, the Yacht Club 
boys and a dazzling parade of fashions 
from leading Parisian dressmakers 
make this pleasant entertainment. 
Benny is a thinner and a more ac- 
ceptable romantic character than 
before. 

————————__ eongerer 


Flickers 


Gg Sam Goldwyn’s new vice presi- 
dent, James Roosevelt, took a screen 
test in 1932, it was revealed last week. 
The studio’s estimate of him was: 
“James ... has a good speaking voice 
although he is not good looking... 
Because of his appearance he would 
not be available for leads, and could 
only be dragged into pictures such as 
westerns, for the purpose of exploit- 
ing ... his name value.” 


@ The National Board of Review 
has just voted the French film, “Grand 
Illusion,” to be the best picture of 
1938. “The Citadel” came first among 
English-language productions; “Snow 
White” was second. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If rienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington Cc. 


AGENTS WANTED (MALE) 














MYSTERY invention, carried in pocket, keeps hands, 
feet, ears, body warm on coldest days. Low price, 
big profits. Kumfy Warmer, Dept. T-2324, Cin- 
innati 
ASTROLOGY 
LOV /E—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c_ silver, 


birthdate for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Ch 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c 
ee. Fairmount, 9-P Hester Street, 





COMPOSERS 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted imm for 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
6G, Portland, Ore. 


INSTRUCTION 


[EN—WOMEN. Get 1939 U. S. Government Jobs. 

$105-$175 month. Prepare immediately for next 
aminations. List positions Free. Franklin Insti- 
te, Dept. G-13, Rochester, N. Y 


PATENTS 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ht, St. Louis, Mo. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


{MEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
» Plain Emlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
ixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
ad Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 
0, LaCrosse, Wis. 


r LAST! All your “snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
develeaen, 8 natural color prints, only 25c. Re- 
ts, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, 

e sville, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100, $1.00. Rolls developed, 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements-— 
Lifetone Studios, B—, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
end 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
em, Wis. we ST ey wo : 

-OLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
olored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 

6 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Ogden, Utah. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


YOU ARE AMBITIOUS you can make good “money 
with a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started 
capital or experience needed. Steady work for 
ght man Write Rawleigh’s, Box L-2-Pat, Free- 
t. Z 


























16 Teprints 25c; Rex Photo, 











SCHOOLS 


A . RADIO ) EXPERT— Many ’ Make $30, "$50, $75 a 
ek. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
iking many geod full time and spare time jobs. 

Vrite for Free 64-page Book. Nationa] Radio Insti- 
ite, Dept. 8NL3, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
lilding, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, Songs wanted 
publication. Westmore Music Corporation, 
E, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS 


ONGWRITERS! Send songs, poems, for liberal offer. 
Buddy Berg, De 812-B, ‘Kimball Bldg.. Chicago. 


TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


EACHERS WANTED for midterm vacancies; 
stating qualifications. Teachers Exchange, 
cansas City, Kansas. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing u ailment frequently resulting in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. Dr. FP. B. Carleton, M. D. 
as discovered a medicine with specific remedial action, 
1ving many from operation. Particulars on request. E. 
4. Carleton, 1430 BR. L Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 











immediately for 
Dept. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Land Puzzle 


This week’s puzzle is a land prob- 
lem. For convenience, assume that a 
rancher has a large square of land 
and four sons. When the sons become 

of age the rancher 
decides to reserve 
only a quarter of 
the ranch for him- 
self (represented by 
the shaded section 
in the accompany- 
ing illustration). 
The three-fourths 
remaining he deeds 
to the four sons, stipulating that they 
must divide it into four parts of exact- 
ly the same size and shape, so that each 
son gets an equal share. Using the 
sketch above, can you divide the land 
correctly? If not, watch for the 


solution next week. 
lp Et 


Brain Teaser 


The following problem was contrib- 
uted by J. D. Seacord of Franklin, N. 
Y.: An army general, on forming his 
divisions into a solid square, found 
he had 148 men left over. But on in- 
creasing each side of the square by one 
man, he discovered he needed 33 more 
men to complete the square. How 
many men did he have? Answer 
next week, 





Answer to Last Week’s—The correct 
division of 100 is 82.7326 and 17.2674. 
io ———t— 


7 
Smiles 
Bunchuck—Why are 
there is no life on Mars? 
Dzudi—Well, they have never asked 
the United States for a loan, dumped 
their minorities on the world or de- 
manded any of the world’s territory. 


you so sure 





Pahson—Does yo’-all take dis man 
fo’ bettah or fo’ wuss? 

Mandy—Lan’ sake, pahson, how kin 
Ah tell so soon? 


Ethyl—Is the ring Jack gave you for 
Christmas actually set with precious 
stones? 

Sally—Yes, precious few. 


Court—So the plaintiff is suing for 
damages of two pairs of trousers? 

Lawyer— Yes, your honor, this is a 
two pants suil. 


Boogy—Thanks for the loan, but 
what’s this pamphlet you gave me? 

Woogy—Oh, that’s just a little book 
that explains how to develop one’s 
memory. 


Dimwitt—At the party last night I 
won the prize for being the homeliest 
man. 

Bimbo—You chump; why did you 
take such a chance by attending the 
party? 

Dimnwitt—Because I 
wer: going to be there. 


thought you 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an pan cupert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good j e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57. Nashville, Tenn. 





TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO ro $60 IN A WEEK 


Nationa! quueeey seeds more men_ at once to 
make regular calis on local routes. No experi 
ence . Operate on our cap- 

new 


Original PC POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP. Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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WOODSTOCK ou 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-55 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. WOODSTOCK, HL. 


SKIN DISEASE? Use CONEX. that marvel- 
ww ous discovery lor eczema, 
psoriasis, athlete’s foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Semple. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT: P. Muncie, indiana 


BOYS © GIRLS Youll get § fore 


MEN ©&§ WOMEN 
winning sentence 


F coch Pris the 

our Cas rize “*“Get Ac ted ’ Con- 
tect. Alse 188 other cash’ 
prizes which are given in ad- 
dition to such FE 3: as 


of extra 
VIOLIN FR E stars a 
or sell- 
ing only 24 gre of Garden & 
Spot Seeds at chet. 
Wi RITE TODAY. oe! i i you 
the sentence to complete when I mail the seeds. Murry! Send for 
seeds Satan ean tell you how te win, Use Post card or letter, 
LANCAS County SEED Co, Sta. 298, Paradise, Pa. 























“ Here’s farm relief no farmer can afford to 

without—EN- ‘AB-CO (Japanese style) O 

Stimulates local circulation for the 

ins of s Goa Soresat, awe Muscles, Fa- 
Exposure, discomfort of 


ead *"Gotds and “Bronchial Irritation. 
'N-AR-CO has been doing it for over 50 Awe} 


against a crop of troubles. Get EN- 
NATIONALREMEDY CO. MADEIN U.S.A.NEW YORE 


a and get your quick pain relief. All Druggists. 
2 DICE CARDS 





Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
be L~ for Catalog. 
Box P », 3 






You Can Increase Your Income 

quickly and easily athome. Wentworth 
Sueetie you with work and furnishes all 
materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 
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¢ amy cost for polling Te 16 pktes. 


jeer Bho begin 19 Paradise, Pa. 


STOP Your ‘uptre 


pA with that rupture? 





















































THE YEAR— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Manchukuo border, Japanese and Rus- 
sian troops battled for weeks in a vio- 
lent “undeclared war” over territory 
known as Changkufeng. When that 
amazing struggle was finally settled 
by a diplomatic truce, Japan was free 
to push on in China. By late October, 
Nippon had added 250,000 square miles 
of China to her spreading domains, 
and some began to say that the mil- 
lion-man army of Chiang Kai-shek was 
“finished.” Finished or not, however, 
it continued stubbornly to fight. 

With these victories, Japan’s attitude 
began to change. Though Tokyo had 
acknowledged U. S. protests over the 
Panay sinking early in the year and 
though it had paid official attention to 
protests over the frightful bombing of 
Canton in June, later notes objecting 
to increasing infringement on third- 
power rights were indifferently an- 
swered or ignored altogether. It be- 
gan to dawn on the world that if Ger- 
many was the new master of Europe, 
Japan was rapidly becoming the new 
master of Asia. 

AT HOME: In the United States, the 
implications of the world drift toward 
tyranny and war played a major part 
in the year’s history. At the same 
time, a new depression and a political 
upheaval gave ample evidence that the 
nation was still far from a solution of 
its own problems. 

International: More than at any 
time since the World war, America 
was absorbed during 1938 by its 
international position. In the year’s 
first month, Congress went to work 
on a billion-dollar defense plan, the 
biggest thing of its kind in the nation’s 
peace-time history. Further evidence 
of the government’s international- 
mindedness came in March, when the 
U. S. took the initiative in calling the 
Evian refugee conference; in August 
when President Roosevelt pledged aid 
to Canada in case of invasion; and in 
September when he actively inter- 
vened in the Czech crisis. 


It was after that crisis, however, 
that this country really went to work 
in an international way. Defense 
plans were greatly speeded up and a 
supplementary program, whose extent 
is yet unknown, was prepared on the 
theory that Washington must think in 
terms of defending the entire conti- 
nent of North America, With the be- 
ginning of the Nazi pogroms, Roose- 
velt immediately called Ambassador 
Wilson home from Germany. Soon 
after Japan gave signs of closing the 
“open door” in China, the Adminis- 
tration sanctioned a 25-million-dollar 
loan to hard-pressed China (see page 
7). 

As a capstone to Cordell Hull’s pol- 
icy of peac pihronets e, a vitally 
important fingte patt was signed with 
Britain. ost significant move of all 
was the government’s rejuvenated Pan 
American policy, which, as voiced at 


the Lima conference (see page 7), 
sought to bind the western hemis- 


phere into a great defensive alliance 
against Fascism and to open up for 
the U. S. new trading areas to replace 
those being lost to dictatorship abroad. 

That the American public, as well 
as the American government, was 
deeply concerned with the trend 
abroad, events of 1938 amply demon- 
strated. Great interest was aroused 
by the capture and conviction of four 
German spies in New York. Sympto- 
matic of American fears that alien 
doctrines of intolerance might pene- 
trate this country were the much-crit- 
icized “ism” inquiry conducted by Rep. 
Martin Dies and the successful fight in 
New Jersey against Mayor Frank 
Hague’s abuse of civil liberties. 

Domestic: But Americans; as always, 
were interested chiefly in America. 
The second depression, deepening as 
the year began, was attacked in ap- 
parently conflicting fashions. In 
April, however; the confusion ended 
when the Administration decided to at- 
tack the slump with a four-billion-dol- 
lar “lending-spending” bill. By mid- 
year, with labor quieter than it had 
been since the split between the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. in 1935, this second 
dose of pump-priming began to regis- 
ter on the American economy in in- 
creased production and employment. 
As the year ended, most indexes were 
already close to 1937 highs, and some 
all-important key industries, such as 
construction, were booming at the best 
pace since 1929. From all sides came 
predictions of continued improvement 
through 1939. But though recovery 
seemed re-established, two acute eco- 
nomic problems—the railroads and 
agriculture—still cried out for solu- 
tion. , 

Politically, 1938 was a banner year 
for hungry Republicans. Beginning 
with a bitter row within the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, a row which 
ended when he fired Arthur Morgan 
from the agency, President Roosevelt 
ran into heavy storms in Congress. 
Under a hail of wild charges, the Ad- 
ministration’s government reorgani- 
zation bill was done to death, and later 
New Deal tax policies were radically 


: Tnternationa! 
A Noteworthy Event at Home: Republicans Chalked Up Sizeable Election Gains 


altered. Most significant act of Con- 
gress was passage, after a long, hard 
fight, of the wage-hour bill, which 
became law last fall. 

Undaunted by Congressional oppo- 
sition, the President took to the stum) 
as “head of the Democratic party” 
against recalcitrant Democrats. Th 
“purge,” failing everywhere except i 
New York, was the highlight of a: 
extraordinary off-year election can 
paign. At its end in November, th: 
G. O. P. returned to power as a politi 
cal force by greatly strengthening it 
Congressional minorities. Notable i 
the Republican resurgence was the fac! 
that the party accepted such majo: 
New Deal reforms as social securit) 
stock exchange regulation and agri 
cultural aid as established facts in 
American life, a shift in politica! 
philosophy recently endorsed by bi 
business itself through the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Apart from economics and politics, 
1938 was eventful in other ways. Dis 
aster had its day in the hurricane tha 
struck New England. In the air, 
Howard Hughes and Douglas Corrigan 
recorded new triumphs. The misdeeds 
of Richard Whitney and “F. Donal: 
Coster” (see page 5) added startling 
chapters to the history of financia! 
crime. 

RETROSPECT: Such was the skele 
ton of the 12 months which histor) 
now knows as 1938. Even the most 
optimistic could hardly call it a bright 
year. Sanguine indeed was the indi- 
vidual who, seeing the year in retro- 
spect, could say more for it than “il 
might have been worse.” 

Yet, as always in the deepesi 
shadows of history, there was room 
for hope. Tyranny had triumphed in 
many places—but not everywhere. 
The council room still prevailed over 
the cannon in some lands. And though 
world war had hung on a man’s whim, 
it had, after all, been averted. With 
gratitude for these blessings, and with 
these dim sparks of hope still burning, 
mankind gave 1938 to the ages and 


turn wearily, prayerfully,. to the 
year ahéage) nf f 
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